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Among the States 


St. Louis Planning.—An_ Illinois-Missouri Commission 
of ten members, established as a result of concurrent 
legislation by the two legislatures in 1947, has been 
working on an over-all plan for future development of 
the St. Louis Metropolitan region. The commission 
probably will recommend a permanent metropolitan 
area type of organization, patterned after the New 
York Port Authority, to plan, construct, and operate 
such projects as airports, bridges, markets, tunnels, and 
means of sanitation and flood control. ‘The commission 
may recommend an interstate compact to the two legis- 
latures as the best method of establishing a permanent 
interstate agency. 

The Commissions on Interstate Cooperation of the 
two states are expected to participate in developing the 
cooperative plan. 


Upper Colorado Compact.—Representatives of five 
states and the federal government joined at Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, on October 11 in signing the Upper Colo- 
rado River Compact. Participating were Arizona, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming. The com- 
pact is still subject to approval by the legislatures and 
Congress. 

As described in its abstract, the compact is to provide 
“for the equitable division and apportionment of the 
water” in the upper Colorado river basin, to establish 
obligations of the upper basin states in regard to water 
deliveries, to remove causes for present or future con- 
troversies, and to secure the upper basin’s development. 
A commission of five states and a federal representative 
is created by the compact. 

Harry W. Bashfore, federal representative and com- 
mission chairman, said at the Santa Fe ceremony: “There 
is about to be signed here a document that will forever 
be an example of fairness. It represents statesmanship 
of the highest order, and a proof of the ability of states 
to deal with their mutual problems, no matter how 
complex, through the traditional and constitutional 
compact method.” 


Motor Carrier Taxes.— Tax proposals or other legisla- 
tion which might be discriminatory or have the effect 
of creating interstate trade barriers will be the con- 
cern of a continuing committee of the Midwestern Motor 
Carrier Tax Conference. The conference authorized 
appointment of this regional committee at a meeting in 
Chicago on November 5. Following up the work of the 
conference, the committee will keep state legislatures and 
public officials in the middle west informed concerning 
motor carrier and gasoline tax legislation considered 
by legislative sessions of 1949. The Council of State 
Governments was asked to serve as the committee's 
secretariat. 

Commissioners on interstate cooperation, tax officials, 
and motor vehicle commissioners from Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Missouri, Ohio, and Wisconsin attended 
the meeting of the conference. Frank Millis, state treas- 


urer of Indiana and chairman of the Indiana Commission 
on Interstate Cooperation, who presided, said in opening 
the discussion: 

“With every state legislature meeting in January, it is 
apparent that there will be dozens of bills introduced on 
the subject of gasoline and motor carrier taxation. In 
such a situation there is real danger of discrimination by 
one state against another, or the unequal assessment of 
different types of carriers within a state. . . . The dan- 
ger of our states creating trade barriers and their possible 
effect on all of us and on our nation should constantly 
be kept in mind. Let us be guided by a policy of mutual 
forbearance in our relations with other states.” 


Migrants’ School.—One school which closed instead of 
opening in September was the Court Street School for 
Migrants in Freehold, New Jersey. It was conducted 
during the summer for sixty-five children of migrant 
farm laborers harvesting the potato crop in Monmouth, 
Middlesex, and Mercer counties. In the fall, after north- 
ern crops have been harvested, these migrant farmers 
return south. 

Court Street School is operated jointly by the Migrant 
Labor Division of the New Jersey State Department of 
Labor and the State Department of Education. Pupils 
range from two to fourteen years old. They are taught 
the three R’s, but flexibility is maintained to meet in- 
dividual and group needs. The school seeks to recognize 
the special social pattern of the migrants. One teacher 
arranged a “migrant home” in the classroom with a 
neatly made bed and chairs made of fruit crates. Sessions 
were five days a week and bus or auto transportation was 
provided. 

Mrs. Dorothy Jackson, director of the migrant school, 
says it has been so successful that inquiries have been re- 
ceived from other farm centers as far distant as Kansas 
and California. 

Legislative Service Conference Formed.—Represen- 
tatives of legislative councils, reference bureaus, state li- 
braries, and statutory revision agencies serving the state 
legislatures and United States Congress met in Chicago 
October 21 and 22 and concluded with formation of a 
Legislative Service Conference. At the request of the 
conference, the Council of State Governments will act 
as its secretariat. 

As set forth in its articles of organization, the prime 
purposes of the conference are “to cooperate for more 
effective service to the legislatures and to aid in 
improving legislative processes and procedures.” 
Formation of the conference is an outgrowth of action 
initiated by a national meeting of legislative service 
agencies in 1947. It set up an interim committee which 
reported its recommendations at the October meeting 
this year. 

Discussions during the two days of sessions in Chicago 
dealt with organization and operation of various legis- 
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coordinated, procedures for undertaking constitutional 
revision, and existing facilities for pooling research and 
reference information. The following officers and execu- 
tive committee of the new Legislative Service Conference 
were elected: Howard F. Ohm, Wisconsin, president; 
Senator Fred G. Reiners, Ohio, vice-president; Mrs. Ade- 
line J. Clarke, Montana; Charles M. Cooper, Alabama; 
W. Brooke Graves, Library of Congress; Frederic H. 
Guild, Kansas; and Fred B. Wood, California. 


Regional Medical-Dental School.—Colorado, Wyom- 
ing, New Mexico, and Utah are considering a regional 
medical and dental school which would be located at 
Denver. Facilities of the University of Colorado medical 
center would be used as a nucleus. Although no definite 
decisions have been made, Governor Knous of Colorado 
has conferred on the program with Governor Hunt of 
Wyoming and with officials of New Mexico and Utah. 
Meantime, plans are under way for medical students 
from Wyoming to attend the University of Colorado un- 
der a quota arrangement, as Wyoming has no medical 
school. 

Mutual Fire Assistance.—The Northeastern Regional 
Committee on Interstate Fire Protection and Assistance, 
meeting in the State House at Boston October 15, took 
final action on proposed mutual legislation permit- 
ting local fire departments to go to the aid of other po- 
litical subdivisions in emergency cases. As approved by 
the committee, the legislation contains reciprocal provi- 
sions between states and Canadian provinces which 
would permit crossing state and international bounda 
ries. The basic principle of the proposed enactments has 
also been approved by the Drafting Committee of the 
Council of State Governments and will be carried in its 
nationwide program of suggested state legislation for 
1949. 

The regional committee, continuing its work, plans 
to develop a proposed interstate compact among the 
Northeastern States for cooperative programs to combat 
forest conflagrations beyond the ability of local fire de- 
partments to control. Such a compact will be prepared 
for consideration by the 1949 legislative sessions of the 
New England states and New York. 


Resident Rights In Federal Projects.—lhe New 
Mexico Supreme Court has drawn a distinction between 
land in the state acquired by the United States through 
condemnation for incorporation into the Los Alamos 
project and land transferred to use of the project from 
areas of the public domain. 

Residents of the former are not “in New Mexico” 
within the meaning of the state constitution and there- 
fore are not entitled to vote in a state election. However, 
residents of public domain land are residents of New 
Mexico and entitled to vote. 

The court held that land acquired by condemnation 
is the same as land acquired by purchase under the fed- 
eral constitution. The United States obtains exclusive 
jurisdiction over it. But the federal government, in ac- 
quiring land from the public domain, is not given ex 
clusive jurisdiction by the New Mexico consent statute. 
Such land is used and occupied by the United States in 
a proprietary capacity only. 
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State Retirement Plans for Municipalities.—In ap 
attempt to put retirement programs of small municipali. 
ties on a sound financial basis, twenty-nine states haye 
adopted statewide programs to which towns within each 
state may subscribe. The project is described in a recent 
report by the Municipal Finance Officers Association, 

Metropolitan areas large enough to administer their 
own retirement programs efhciently are usually excluded 
from the state sponsored plan. In Ohio it is compulsory 
that all municipalities, with a lew exceptions, partici- 
pate; this has resulted in coverage for nearly all public 
employees. Participation is voluntary in other states, 
New York has been operating a statewide retirement 
system on a voluntary Practically all 
the state’s political subdivisions have subscribed to mem. 
bership. 

When Colorado adopted the plan, it encompassed all 
municipalities under a system of blanket coverage. Any 
community that did not desire to establish a retirement 
program was allowed to exempt itself by passing an 


basis since 1922. 


ordinance within a prescribed period of time. 


New Jersey Turnpike Authority.—New Jersey has 
established a Turnpike Authority with power to plan, 
construct, operate and finance toll roads designed to 
facilitate through traffic and provide additional 
routes to recreational centers. | signing the legisla- 
tion creating the authority, Governor Alfred E. Driscoll 
announced that the first project probably will be an ex. 
press toll road from the Delaware River to a junction 
with main roads near Elizabeth. The project, by-passing 
thickly populated areas, is estimated to cost about $85 
million. Governor Driscoll pointed out that such roads 
will be supplemented by well maintained free highways 
and that the turnpike principle of financing highways 
will strengthen the state’s financial position. 


Legislative Preview.—lhe North Dakota Legislative 
Research Committee has completed a series of autumn 
meetings to prepare a legislative program in advance 
of the 1949 session. Financing of soldiers’ 
bonus, increased educational aid, and further sharing of 


a proposed 


state revenues with municipalities are among the sub- 
jects reviewed by the committee. Its program will be in- 
corporated in some 38 legislative bills. 


Hunting Ban.—IThe Minnesota Executive Council on 
October 28 banned hunting in all except the lower third 
of the state as a precaution against forest or brush fires. 
These, it was pointed out, might result because of lack 
of rainfall. Wisconsin took similar action soon afterward. 

Lhe Minnesota Executive Council—composed of the 
governor, attorney general, secretary of state, treasurer, 
and auditor—has authority to take any emergency meas- 
ure to prevent or avert any impending catastrophe 
which threatens to destroy life or property in the state. 
The decision to prohibit hunting followed investigation 
by the Conservation Commission. 

Lhis is the first time such emergency power has been 
used in this manner, as a precautionary measure. Previ- 
ously it has been applied in extreme emergency, and 
particularly in providing relief after forest fires, floods, 
or tornadoes. 
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Legislative Reference in Wisconsin 


By Howarp F. Oum 


Chief, Wisconsin Legislative Reference Library 


In 1951 the Wisconsin Legislative Reference Library will reach its soth birth- 
day. This article presents a resume of its history, purpose, accomplishments and 
methods of operation over nearly half a century 


HE Legislative Reference Library was estab- 

lished by law in 1901 within our Free Library 

Commission. It has had continuous existence 
since and functions much as it did during the 
twenty years (1901-21) when the late Charles Mc- 
Carthy was chief. Some new duties have been added 
and some new techniques developed, but the depart- 
ment has not grown to any great extent physically. 
It is still one of the smaller departments of the 
State government. 

In the beginning the library was considered by 
the legislators as belonging especially to them. Its 
clientele and services have grown, however, until it 
now serves not only legislators, state officials, state 
departments, residents of the community and the 
entire state, but also persons and organizations in 
every state of the Union and in many foreign coun- 
tries. Library material, except clippings, is loaned 
to anyone needing it unless such a loan interferes 
with the day-to-day work of the library. 

Wisconsin, like most of the states, elects the lower 
house of its legislature every two years. Of this 
group there are always a large number of “fresh- 
man’ legislators, those who have not before held 
legislative office. The new member, unless re- 
elected, serves at only one regular session. Because 
of this the “freshman,” from the time he is elected 
in November until the convening of the legislature 
in January, undertakes to find out what is expected 
of him at Madison. He must learn quickly if he is 
to render the service expected of him. He must 
“learn the ropes” as soon as possible, so that he will 
not be wandering about in too much of a fog dur- 
ing the first months of his term. The veteran legis- 
lator usually is willing to lend a hand, but the 
“freshman”’ likes to have a little “know-how” before 
the actual fireworks begin. 

It is to this “freshman”’ legislator, as well as to 
the veteran, that the Wisconsin Legislative Refer- 
ence Library can be and is of great service. First of 
all, the name probably attracts him as that of a 
place where he can get information to clear up 
questions that have arisen since he came to the capi- 
tol. Or perhaps he is steered toward the library by 
some veteran legislator who has often found it of 
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assistance. He comes to rely upon the library as a 
place where he can get brief, concise, and factual 
information as a basis for intelligent conclusions on 
problems to which others are so willing to give their 
answers. The library realizes that the member does 
not have time to wade through many pieces of ma- 
terial in order to get at least one good argument 
for or against a particular measure or subject. This 
is what the library is for: it digests, surveys, or con- 
denses material so that its meaning may be grasped 
without losing any of its intent. 


ae LIBRARY has a permanent staff of thirteen 
people. These include the chief, six librarians and 
research assistants, an administrative assistant, and 
five stenographic and clerical personnel. During the 
session and shortly before, seasonal personnel are 
added to the extent of four bill draftsmen, two 


proofreaders, and four or five full-time stenogra-. 


phers. For evening work additional part time help 
is added as needed. All employes are subject to 
civil service. 

The Legislative Reference Library staff is oriented 
to a passion for anonymity, especially with regard to 
bills and other documents being prepared for legis- 
lators by the library. Each staff member is under 
strict instructions not to divulge any information 
about a bill until after it has been introduced in the 
legislature. So conscious is the staff about our con- 
fidential relationship that not even the wife or 
closest friend of a member can secure any informa- 
tion about a requested draft without the member's 
consent. 

The new member is also made familiar with the 
functioning of the library's bill-drafting service. He 
will come to know that part of the library well, be- 
cause practically all bills, joint resolutions, resolu- 
tions, and amendments are drafted or examined by 
library draftsmen. In recent sessions the total of 
drafting requests has ranged from 3,500 to 4,500, 
with a record of 5,254 in the 1939 session. For many 
sessions more than 99.5 per cent of all measures 
introduced in the legislature were drafted or checked 
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Legislative Reference in Wisconsin 


py the library. For a number of sessions every one 
of the legislature’s 193 members has availed himself 


| of the drafting service before the end of the ses- 


 sion’s fifth week. 


“freshman” need not be concerned with 


The 


| drafting techniques, and needs to know little of the 
' actual rules of statutory construction. He needs only 


to have the idea for legislation; from there on the 


draftsman takes the responsibility for seeing that 


the phraseology to fit into the statutes expresses 


| exactly what the member wants to say. Sometimes 


as many as ten or more tentative drafts are required 


} until the measure is in approved form. The drafts- 


man may not take it upon himself to change or in- 
sert an idea to make it conform to existing law, but 
if he thinks that a proposed idea is unconstitutional 


he so informs the member by written memorandum. ° 


If the member wants the bill drafted, regardless of 
the fact that the courts may overturn it if passed and 
contested, the draftsman prepares the bill as pains- 
takingly as usual. 


A cope of ethics and principles of action were 
set down by Charles McCarthy, the original chief of 
the Library, in his instructions to the bill drafts- 
men: 

“1. No bills will be drafted in the Reference Room. 
A separate Drafting Room and a separate force have 
been provided. 

“9. No bill will be drafted, nor amendments proposed 
detailed instructions from a 
member of the legislature. 


without specifi written 
the member's signature. 

“9. The draftsmen can make no suggestions as to con- 
tents of bills. Our work is merely clerical and technical. 
We cannot furnish tdeas. 

“4. We are not responsible for the legality or constitu- 
tionality of any measures. We are here to do merely as 
directed. 

“5. As this department cannot introduce bills or mod- 
ify them after introduction, it is not responsible for the 
rules of the legislature or the numbering of sections 
either at the time of introduction or on final passage.” 

The letter of the rule requiring written instruc- 
tions, however, cannot be observed literally during 
the high tension activities of a legislative session. 
Requests for bills may come in by telephone or by 
messenger. In such cases the written instructions 
are secured later. In spite of exceptions made from 
time to time, the spirit of the rule is strictly ob- 
served. 

In the case of more complex proposals, the in- 
structions are given in general terms, because 
neither the legislator nor the draftsman is able to 
think, at the moment, of all necessary details. The 
draftsman then studies the problems with an eye to 


| the effect they might have on existing sections of the 


Such instructions must bear 
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statutes. When he has the subject in hand he re- 
quests a conference with the legislator to acquaint 
him with the problems, and to ask for further in- 
structions upon possible alternatives of procedure. 

All of the correspondence, instructions, and other 
pertinent data and materials are put into the draft- 
ing files maintained by the library. These may be 
seen by the public after the bill has been introduced 
in the legislature, unless the member requests that 
they be kept confidential until a certain time. In 
any event, the files are available for inspection at 
any time after the bill has become law or after the 
session. Frequently, they are used to ferret out the 
legislative intent behind a particular section. This 
service has been used primarily by the attorney 
general's department, state departments, and at- 
torneys throughout the state; occasionally by judges, 
and even by justices of the Supreme Court. 


‘ke QUICKENING of pace and over-all activity that 
occurs in a legislative session undoubtedly can be 
testified to by many of those who read this article. 
There is a hustle and bustle which cannot be ade- 
quately described, but must be experienced. Condi- 
tions almost akin to the crowded rooms when plat- 
form planks are drafted at national political con- 
ventions exist when a particularly important bill is 
being drafted by the chief, or a draftsman, along 
with the interested parties. The various authorities 
on the subject gather to apply their knowledge to a 
problem so that the best possible legislation shall 
result. 

Action upon a bill on the floor of the legislature 
has at times become so involved that it has been 
necessary to call for a bill draftsman to come to the 
chamber to draft an amendment. It has also hap- 
pened that one of the draftsmen or the chief has 
been asked to be in constant attendance during 
particularly important debates in either house, or 
at executive meetings of standing committees. 

One of the reference aids used very frequently by 
the draftsmen is the “bill index.” It occupies half 
of the card catalog, the bills having been indexed 
since the 1897 session. The information on the 
index card includes the number and year of the 
bill, its author, subject heading, preface, and 
whether or not the bill became a law. It is often 
found that a bill very similar to the one the legis- 
lator wants drafted has been introduced in some 
previous session and perhaps has become law. Pre- 
ceding this, however, is the current index of bills 
which is kept up-to-date each day during the legis- 
lative session. The prefaces, as printed in the daily 
journals, are pasted on cards and are filed according 
to subjects, with the appropriate cross-reference 
cards to make it easier to locate a particular bill. In 
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addition, during the session, a file of cards is main- 
tained according to statute section numbers. It 
shows all sections of the statutes affected by the 
bills introduced. A similar file shows the statutory 
sections affected by acts. All of these aids make for 
more efficiency in keeping track of the legislative 
progress of bills. 


| en we have been speaking chiefly of the 
service of the library to the legislator, we should 
not forget the service rendered to residents of Wis- 
consin and other states. While the bill-drafting 
function is pretty much limited to the session, ref- 
erence work goes on the year round. The staff keeps 
a record of the requests received by mail, and of the 
more important ones received orally, either per- 
sonally or by telephone. No record is kept of many 
telephone requests which can be answered offhand 
or which require only a minute or so in which to 
find the answer. For the year ending December 31, 
1947, the recorded requests totaled 1,850. 

Inquiries cover a wide range of topics. To be 
sure, most questions are answerable by our own 
materials, but there are times when we are mo- 
mentarily stumped. For example, just recently a 
high school student studying early American history 
wanted to get a copy of the colonial “blue laws.” 
We wrote him regretfully that it would be impos- 
sible to obtain them because those laws had been 
enacted over quite a period of time by all of the 
early colonies and probably were never compiled 
into one volume or set of volumes. Then, too, we 
get such questions as: “Who holds the best pitch- 
ing record of any player in the major baseball 
leagues?” This type of question is irrelevant to the 
study of government, but we manage to track down 
the right answer. Perhaps such a balanced diet helps 
us to keep our mental and social equilibrium. The 
scope of our requests is possibly best indicated by 
listing some of the questions received. 

1. Compulsory military training: arguments for and 
against. 

2. Sterilization of the unfit: data and laws. 

3. Veterans’ bonus legislation: summary of the laws 
and data on. 

4. Rules of travel expenses of Wisconsin state officials. 

5. List of states having a health insurance system: list 
of states having considered the adoption of such a system. 

6. Survey of all state laws which have personal prop- 
erty or homestead tax exemptions for Spanish-American 
and other war veterans. 

7. Any data which would be helpful in establishing 
the legislative intent of the section relating to additional 
benefits to children under the workmen’s compensation 
act. 


8. Increase in Wisconsin’s wealth in comparison with 
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other states: compare the number of home owners in 
Wisconsin with those of other states. 

g. Locate the statement made to the legislature of 
1877, in connection with appropriations for fish hatch. 
eries, in which fish hatchery fish were called “illegitimate 
fish.” 

10. Data on the amount of highway fund as of Feb. 
ruary 15, 1947: allocations from funds for the past five 
years: how much has been spent on road construction 
annually for the last ten years. 

The reference department has been called upon 
frequently to find precedents for points of order 
which arise when the legislature is in session. In 
such cases the various parliamentary authorities are 
consulted, the house rules are studied, and the clip- 
ping files are checked for any precedent to support 
or refute the point tn question. During the 1947 
session a question arose as to the validity of pairs 
which were filed in one house in anticipation of the 
bill being passed by the house of origin. The re- 
search on this question involved checking the bill 
jackets filed in the Secretary of State’s Office for the 
times of filing of the pairs. When work is proceed- 
ing on a point of order, such questions are asked as: 
Where and how did the practice of pairing develop? 
What has been the practice in Wisconsin? Are 
there any precedents for this particular situation? 
What do the parliamentarians, such as Mason, Rob- 
ert, Hind, and Cannon have to say on the subject? 
Frequently we are asked by the presiding officer to 
write the ruling on a point of order. 

Recently research was done on the question of 
whether a motion to reject can be put while a mo- 
tion to adopt is before the house. 


.. of the research activities carried on by the 
library are instigated by the Legislative Council, 
which was established by the 1947 legislature and 
began work in the fall of 1947. Although the library 
has not done any complete studies for the council, 
it has made all of for the 
council's use. ‘The Legislative Council is planning a 
“briefing” session for new legislators late in Decem- 
ber. It is intended to familiarize the newly elected 
members with the services available to them when 
they come to Madison in January for the legisla- 
tive session. 

The library has been a windfall, a last resort, a 
refuge—whatever term one might wish to use—to a 
particular class of people. This group is made up 
of students at the University of Wisconsin. They 
constitute a large percentage of the numbers who 
personally use our facilities. Students of economics 
and political science are the most frequent visitors. 
If the research topic is one in which the library 1s 
interested, we ask and usually receive a copy for our 
shelves. There are several such master’s theses and 
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Legislative Reference in Wisconsin 


doctoral dissertations in the library’s files, in addi- 
tion to some undergraduate term papers. 

The library aims to have an up-to-date working 
collection of material on legislation and govern- 
mental questions. This consists chiefly of pamphlets, 
articles clipped from newspapers and magazines, 
and typewritten studies by members of the library 
staff and others, supplemented by some books to 
round ‘out the subjects. The collection is steadily 
increasing. In the regular collection new material 
supersedes the old, which is discarded and sent to 
other libraries. 

The main collection probably never contains 
more than 100,000 catalogued pieces and 400,000 
newspaper clippings. In recent years there have 
been added annually about 1,100 catalogued pieces, 
2,250 continuations, and 12,000 to 14,000 clippings. 


About 200 current publications are received by the 


library, including periodicals, newspapers, bulletins, 


| great majority of cases. 


releases, etc. Thirty of these are filed on our shelves. 
The rest are clipped immediately, with the excep- 
tion of a very small number that are held several 
months before clipping. Clippings are mounted on 
manila sheets, classified by subject, tied together 
chronologically, and placed in pamphlet boxes on a 
regular shelf. Catalogued material is also placed on 
the shelves in pamphlet boxes, except for the larger, 
heavier pieces which stand on the shelves alone. 


s permMir and enable the reference worker to 
find all available material on a certain subject in 
as short a time as possible, the library maintains a 
catalogue which, it is estimated, contains about 100,- 
ooo cards. The cataloguing and classification  sys- 
tems are peculiar to the library. Materials are very 
minutely analyzed for all pertinent headings and 
subheadings of a subject. There is an author card 
for almost every piece of catalogued material. All 
of this requires careful and accurate work, but it 
enables the library to give prompt assistance in a 
That is true especially in the 
instance of the legislator, for example, who, fifteen 
minutes before the information is needed, wants to 
know how much oleomargarine tax is collected each 
vear by Wisconsin and by other designated states. 
Minute cataloguing and classifying prove their 
worth in such cases, which occur frequently. 

The stacks of the library appear unimpressive at 
first glance. Upon further investigation, however, 
it will be found that a wealth of material is stored 
in a rather limited space. There are four small 
floors of stacks; the first two contain the catalogued 


materials, for which a shelf list is maintained; on 
| the third floor is a rather complete collection of 
Wisconsin state 
| of the various departments and commissions that 


documents, including the reports 
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have been in existence through the years; the fourth 
floor is used for miscellaneous materials such as 
back issues of the Congressional Record, old World 
Almanacs and other yearbooks, old United States 
and Wisconsin census materials, duplicate copies of 
studies made by the reference department of the 
library, and early issues of catalogued materials 
constituting an overflow from the first two floors: 

The Legislative Reference Library is not a library 
of books. Most of the material consists of small 
pamphlets, manila-covered articles, and clippings, 
which can be placed in orderly-looking boxes upon 
the shelves. The contents of each box are clarified 
by a legend on the outside giving catalog number 
and subject heading. The amount spent on books 
each year averages about $150, a rather small item 
for almost any library. All of the catalogued ma- 
terial may be borrowed, with the exception of clip- 
pings, which must be used in the library. 


We THE United States Congress is in session 
one member of the library staff keeps daily tab on its 
activities through the Congressional Record and its 
companion publications, such as the History of Bills 
and the Digest of Public Bills. If it is felt that cer- 
tain bills will be or are of interest to patrons, or are 
wanted for the library files, copies are ordered from 
Washington. The committee reports, the conference 
reports, and the public laws are selected in the same 
manner. Copies of any federal bills, committee re- 
ports, conference reports, and public laws which are 
not in the library selection are gladly ordered for a 
patron. Newspaper stories frequently give leads as 
to which bills are going to be of interest and prob- 
ably controversial. The amendments made to some 
of the more important public laws of past sessions 
are added to the library file copy after each session 
of Congress. 

Much of the small material, including pamphlets 
and small paper-bound books and booklets, is pro- 
cured from other states. It arrives unsolicited many 
times, but it comes chiefly upon request of members 
of the reference staff. The various bibliographical 
lists, such as the Council of State Governments’ Re- 
cent Publications on Governmental Problems, the 
Public Affairs Information Service, and lists sent 
out by the various federal agencies are checked reg- 
ularly for those publications which will make our 
collection more valuable to the user. 

Problems often must be anticipated when order- 
ing books and pamphlets for the library. This is 


made possible by observing the faint rumblings at 
first, and later, the more vociferous statements by 
newspapers, and by candidates for public office, who 
will talk about matters which are almost certain to 

(Continued on Page 
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Administrative Reorganization in 


New Jersey 


By C. WEsLEY ARMSTRONG, JR. 


Chairman, Joint Legislattwe Committee on State Government Reorganization' 


HE 103-year-old State Constitution under 

which New Jersey had been functioning prior 

to January 1, 1948, contained no provision 
for the administrative organization of the state gov- 
ernment. The general pattern in our state, as in 
most other states where this constitutional deficiency 
has existed, was the creation of new and independ- 
ent administrative agencies for the performance of 
new state services, rather than allocation of these 
functions to existing agencies. 

At the time of the adoption of the Constitution of 
1947 some seventy independent and uncoordinated 
state administrative agencies were in existence, 
many with staff facilities duplicated by other agen- 
cies. No governor could possibly give direct super- 
vision to so many separate administrative units. 
Neither could he be charged with responsibility for 
effective operation of more than half of these agen- 
cies, either because of lack of authority to appoint 
or remove the heads of the agencies, or because they 
had terms overlapping his and consequently were 
inherited from the preceding governor. 

As pointed out by Governor Driscoll, ‘““The reor- 
ganization of the Executive Branch of our state 
government has been the elusive goal of many legis- 
latures and governors.” Although partial consolida- 
tion was effected on a few occasions, after exhaustive 
surveys by legislative and other committees, adop- 
tion of an over-all and effective program was to 
await achievement under constitutional mandate. 

The mandate for a modern structure of admin 
istrative organization in our state government is 
expressed in the new constitution (Article V, Se« 
tion IV) as follows: 

1. All executive and administrative offices, depart- 
ments, and instrumentalities of the State government, in- 
cluding the offices of Secretary of State and Attorney 
General, and their respective functions, powers and 
duties, shall be allocated by law among and within not 
more than twenty principal departments, in such man- 
ner as to group the same according to major purposes so 
far as practicable. Temporary commissions for special 
purposes may, however, be established by law and such 


1Mr. Armstrong is a member of the New Jersey Senate from 
Mercer County and has been a member of the New Jersey 
Commission on State Administrative Reorganization since its 
creation in 1944. 
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commissions need not be allocated within a principal 
department. 

2. Each principal department shall be under the super- 
vision of the Governor. The head of each principal de. 
partment shall be a single executive unless otherwise pro- 
vided by law. Such single executives shall be nominated 
and appointed by the Governor, with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to serve at the pleasure of the 
Governor during his term of office and until the appoint. 
ment and qualification of their successors, except as 
herein otherwise provided with respect to the Secretary 
of State and the Attorney General. 

3. The Secretary of State and the Attorney General 
shall be nominated and appointed by the Gov ernor with 
the advice and consent of the Senate to serve during the 
term of office of the Governor. 

4. Whenever a board, commission or other body shall 
be the head of a principal department, the members 
thereof shall be nominated and appointed by the Gov- 
ernor with the advice and consent of the Senate, and 
may be removed in the manner provided by law. Such a 
board, commission or other body may appoint a prin- 
cipal executive oficer when authorized by law, but the 
appointment shall be subject to the approval of the 
Governor. Any principal executive officer so appointed 
shall be removable by the Governor, upon notice and 
an opportunity to be heard. 


— requirements, particularly in the light of 
the history of the movement for administrative re- 
organization which motivated their incorporation 
in the new constitution, preclude, as Governor Dris- 
coll so aptly stated, any “mere pro forma reshuffling 
or regrouping of State agencies. . . They require, 
rather, effective implementation through the estab- 
lishment of a businesslike and integrated structure 
of government, free from the past defects which 
created the need for revision, and establishing, in 
the words of Governor Driscoll, “clear-cut lines of 
authority and definite official responsibility to the 
people.” 

With this mandate from the people and clear 
declaration of policy and outline of basic objectives 
from Governor Driscoll, the 172nd New Jersey Leg- 
islature undertook courageously the task of imple- 
mentation, realizing the crying need for a new 
structure which would make possible effective op- 
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Administrative Reorganization in New Jersey 


eration at minimum cost. One of the first items of 
business following the convening of the legislature 
in January of this year, was the creation by the Sen- 
ate and General Assembly of individual committees 
on state government reorganization, each consisting 
of seven members. The fourteen legislators consti- 
tuted themselves a joint committee and immediately 
issued an announcement to the public and to exist- 
ing administrative agencies requesting that briefs 
or memoranda be submitted by all interested per- 
sons and by these agencies embodying suggestions 
for change in the state administrative structure. 
The problem of securing a staff agency for the 
committee was, fortunately, not difficult. Some four 
and one-half years ago the Commission on State 
Administrative Reorganization was established. Its 
primary purpose was to investigate and recommend 
the best manner and method of reorganizing the 
executive branch of the state government along 
lines that would accomplish maximum efficiency 
and economy. Governor Driscoll was one of the 
original members of the commission, serving as such 
until he became governor in 1947. The original 
commission has otherwise remained intact since its 
establishment. When the Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee was established in January this year, all the 
administrative studies required for an understand- 
ing of the complexities of the administrative struc- 
ture of the executive branch of the state govern- 
ment, as well as the benefits to be accomplished 
through effective reorganization and comparative 
analyses with other states, had been made. 


ae reorganization program developed thus rep- 
resents the results of four years of intensive research 
and study by the commission and months of care- 
ful deliberation with them by the Joint Legislative 
Committee. The final determinations reached have 
taken into consideration that vast body of material, 
both detailed and comprehensive, amassed during 
the preceding years. 

After reviewing all of this material the joint com- 
mittee undertook to hear suggestions from existing 
administrative agencies. In general, these agencies 
recognized the mandate of the new constitution and 
were sympathetic toward the basic objectives of an 
effective reorganization program as outlined by 
Governor Driscoll. In fact, the committee received 
many constructive suggestions for change from 
bureau chiefs up to department heads. Although 
many of the suggestions fell short of a thorough 
integration of administrative activities, that, in and 
of itself, was not surprising. We must remember 
that the objectives of the program as outlined by 
Governor Driscoll called for a thorough and com- 
plete overhauling of the executive branch in line 
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not only with the letter but with the spirit of the 
mandate of the new constitution, and in the light 
of the history of the movement in New Jersey for 
administrative reform. The governor asked for a 
state administrative structure second to none. With 
the effectuation of the recently adopted administra- 
tive reorganization program, New Jersey will have 
such an administrative structure of government; 
that bears concrete evidence of the willingness not 
only of the members of the legislature but also of 
existing administrative officials to lay aside partisan 
politics and develop the best mechanism for effi- 
cient public service. 


Avian these hearings were completed, legislation 
embodying the determinations of the committee 
was drafted and submitted to the legislature by the 
writer, as chairman of the committee. One of the 
technical problems with which we were confronted 
at the outset was whether to submit the entire pro- 
gram in the form of one measure or to submit it in 
the form of separate department bills. The latter 
method was decided upon. It was thought best to 
allow each proposed department individually to 
stand the test of public scrutiny and be the subject 
of independent public hearings and discussion. 

Requests for public hearings on bills were 
promptly acceded to. The committee then reviewed 
the stenographic reports of the hearings and incor- 
porated in the bills many of the recommended 
changes consistent with the basic objectives of the 
program. 

The major principles of modern state administra- 
tive reorganization developed over the past thirty 
years, directed toward maximum efficiency and econ- 
omy in the execution of administrative activities, 
have been incorporated in the program. These are: 

1. To integrate all administrative activities of the 
state along functional lines within a few well- 
balanced principal departments; 

2. To fix direct lines of responsibility for admin- 
istration of these functions and activities, from the 
governor through the department heads to the sub- 
ordinate officers of each department; 

3. To provide the governor with executive au- 
thority commensurate with his responsibilities to 
the people; and 

4. To require the coordination of administrative 
activities, elimination of overlapping and duplicat- 
ing functions, and full utilization of all staff facili- 
ties within each principal department. 

On the first point—that of integrating activities 
along functional lines—several innovations in ad- 
ministrative structure have been accomplished. For 
example, New Jersey is now the only state in the 
Union in which all fiscal functions are administered 
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through one principal department (Department of 

the Treasury) with a single executive at the head. 

Again, on January 1, 1949, New Jersey will be the 

only state having all of its major law enforcement 

functions administered through one principal de- 

partment (Department of Law and Public Safety) 
. . again with a single executive at the head. 


| ALL, there will be fourteen well-balanced prin- 
cipal departments (six less than the constitutional 
limit of twenty) through which all administrative 
functions of the state government will be admin- 
istered. The governor will be provided with a cabi- 
net of fourteen top officials, each directly responsi- 
ble to him for the effective performance of the 
administrative functions of their respective depart- 
ments, and each with adequate administrative 
authority to perform those jobs. In the main, the 
internal administrative structure within each de- 
partment will be left to its chief administrator. 
Divisions within departments with directors operat- 
ing under the supervision and direction of the chief 
administrator were kept to a minimum, consistent 
with efficient operation. None of the departments 
is top-heavy or unwieldy. The chief administra- 
tive officer in each is given adequate authority to 
regulate its internal management, to supervise its 
personnel, and to control all fiscal matters relating 
to his department. 

The new organizational structure of the executive 
branch of our state government is depicted in out- 
line form in the accompanying chart. In accordance 
with the requirements of the new constitution, the 
post-auditing functions will be performed by a state 
auditor, appointed by the Senate and General As- 
sembly in joint meeting, directly responsible to the 
legislature. 

Of the fourteen principal department measures 
proposed to carry out the program, all but one have 
already been adopted. The bill constituting the De- 
partment of Education, as reorganized in 1945, a 
principal department, has been laid over for con- 
sideration at the next session of the legislature. Of 
the remaining thirteen department bills, seven were 
adopted and in effect by July 1 of this year: Bank- 
ing and Insurance, Civil Service, Defense, Highway, 
Institutions and Agencies, Public Utilities, and 
Treasury. The other six measures adopted, to be- 
come effective on Jan. 1, 1949, are: Agriculture, Con- 
servation and Economic Development, Health, La- 
bor and Industry, Law and Public Safety, and State. 

Following is a brief resumé of the composition of 
the fourteen principal departments: 


1. Department of Law and Public Safety 
All major law enforcement functions of the state will 
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be administered through this department under the At- 
torney General. The agencies consolidated within the 
department are: Department of Law, Department of 
State Police, Board of Tenement House Supervision, De- 
partment of Motor Vehicles, Department of Weights and 
Measures, Department of Alcoholic Beverage Control, 
and the following Professional Boards: Public Account. 
ants, Architects, Dentistry, Embalmers and Funeral Di- 
rectors, Professional Engineers and Land Surveyors. Med- 
ical Examiners, Nursing, Optometrists, Pharmacy, Vet- 
erinary Medical Examiners, and Shorthand Reporting. 
In addition, the head of the Division of State Police, in 
this new department, i.e., the Superintendent of State 
Police, is to call together, from time to time, the fish and 
game wardens and deputy fish and game wardens of the 
Division of Fish and Game in the Department of Con. 
servation and Economic Development, for a course of 
training in efficient law enforcement and a general con- 
ference on ways and means of accomplishing the greatest 
possible eficiency in enforcement of the fish and game 
laws and regulations. The professional boards consoli- 
dated within the department will continue their regula- 
tory and quasi-judicial functions. , 

The responsibility for the effective performance of the 
work of the new department and of its officers and em- 
ployees is imposed on the Attorney General, as head of 
the department, and in him is vested the administrative 
authority essential to the effective carrying out of this 
responsibility. 


2. Department of Labor and Industry 

Consolidated within this department are the functions, 
powers, and duties of all state major agencies concerned 
with labor, employment security, industrial relations and 
related activities, i.e.: the Department of Labor with all 
of its subdivisions; the Unemployment Compensation 
Commission, including the New Jersey State Employ- 
ment Service Division; the State Commission for the 
Rehabilitation of Physically Handicapped Persons; and 
the State Board of Mediation. At the head of this de- 
partment will be a Commissioner of Labor and Industry. 


3. Department of Institutions and Agencies 

This is the largest among the agencies of the state 
government, both in scope of operations and in the 
amount of direct expenditures excluding construction 
costs. Included within the department are twenty-one 
institutions and two agencies. Added to these under the 
reorganization measure is the New Jersey Firemen’s 
Home. Designated as the head of the department is the 
State Board of Control of Institutions and Agencies with 
policy-making functions. 

The executive and administrative functions of the de 
partment are under the immediate direction of the Com- 
missioner of Institutions and Agencies. 

The new State Parole Board in the department will 
have available the facilities and staff services of the de- 
partment’s Division of Parole. 


4. Highway Department 

The existing State Highway Department was consti- 
tuted one of the fourteen principal departments. Each 
governor will be provided with a commissioner of his 
own selection, charged with the responsibility of effectu- 
ating the policies of the state administration with respect 
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JANUARY 1,1949 
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REGISTRATION 


DEPT. OF DEPT. OF DEPT. OF DEPT. OF CON- 
DEFENSE PUBLIC STATE SERVATION 
UTILITIES and ECONOMIC 
Chief of Secretary 
Staff Boord of State CEVEL 
President STATE ATHLETIC] | Commissioner 
COMMISSIONER DIVISIONS OF 
PLANNING ond DEVEL 
BOARO OF STATE OPMENT; VETERANS’ 
CANVASSERS SERVICES; FISH and 


GAME ; SHELL FISH- 
ERIES; WATER POLICY 
and SUPPLY 


to all phases of state highway programs, including aid to 
counties and municipalities for road purposes. Execu- 
tive and administrative authority is vested in the single 
commissioner. 


5. Department of Banking and Insurance 

The existing Department of Banking and Insurance, 
headed by a single commissioner, was constituted another 
of the fourteen principal departments. The New Jersey 
Real Estate Commission, which regulates and licenses 
real estate brokers and salesmen, was consolidated within 
it. While this commission will continue to exercise its 
regulatory and quasi-judicial functions, the responsibility 
for effective performance of its administrative functions, 
and authority commensurate with such responsibility, is 
vested in the commissioner of banking and insurance as 
head of the department. The Banking Advisory Board 
was retained. 


6. Department of Agriculture 

The existing Department of Agriculture was also con- 
stituted a principal department. The State Board of Ag- 
riculture, with policy-making functions, was designated 
the head of the department. The principal executive 
officer, the secretary of agriculture, will be responsible for 
effective administration and direction of all of the de- 
partment’s functions and duties. The functions of the 
milk control director are transferred to an Office of Milk 
Industry in this department, and the Milk Control Board 


abolished. This measure contains comprehensive provi- 
sions for a judicial review, before the Appellate Division 
of the new Superior Court, of determinations of the 
director of the Office of Milk Industry, and it defines the 
scope of such review. 


7. Department of the Treasury 

All state agencies charged with administering the fiscal 
affairs of the state are consolidated within this new de- 
partment, headed by the state treasurer. These agencies 
are: State Department of Taxation and Finance, includ- 
ing the Division of Budget and Accounting; Division of 
Taxation, Division of Tax Appeals, Division of Pur- 
chase and Property, and Division of Local Government; 
office of the state treasurer; office of state comptroller; 
office of state director of the United New Jersey Railroad 
and Canal Company; New Jersey Racing Commission; 
Board of Trustees of the State Employees’ Retirement 
System; Prison Officers’ Pension Commission; Board of 
Trustees of the Teachers Pension and Annuity Fund; 
and Board of Trustees of the Police and Firemen’s Re- 
tirement System of New Jersey. 


8. State Department of Health 

The existing State Department of Health, which un- 
derwent a thorough reorganization as recently as last 
year, was constituted a principal department. The head 
and chief administrative officer is the state commissioner 


(Continued on Page 254) 
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Uniform Traffic Laws 


By JAMmes P. EconomMos 


Director, 


I challenge anyone to drive across our land and not 
violate traffic regulations along his route of travel. 
If he is not arrested it is because benign providence 
is guarding him, or, perhaps, some considerate traf- 
fic officer, and there are such, has sensed the diffi- 
culty (that he is driving as required by traffic regu- 
lations in his home state or city) and lets him off 
with a friendly warning. 


itH those words Dean Albert J. Harno of 

the University of Illinois College of Law, 

president of the National Conference of 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws, recently and 
aptly described the dilemma of careful and compe- 
tent drivers who are victims of a confusing and 
senseless system of traffic laws—which vary from 
state to state, from city to state, and from city to 
city within a state. 

Twelve million violations, at least, of these wrafhc 
laws, were reported in 1947. Until better and more 
complete statistics are available, it is reasonable to 
assume that reportable violations (as distinguished 
from violators) are in excess of fifteen million. 

How many of these are due to lack of uniformity 
among motor vehicle statutes? How many violations 
of a similar nature are not observed by enforce- 
ment officers? How many non-resident violators are 
not cited for court action because there are consid- 
erate traffic officers? Specific answers to these ques- 
tions are unnecessary, but it is common knowledge 
that diversity in traffic laws is in part responsible for 
the situation. 

Differences of opinion exist 
forcement officials as to the proper application of 
laws designed to achieve traffic safety. But police 
administrators, assisted by an ever-increasing num- 
ber of trained, traffic-conscious subordinates, need 
uniform legislation. 

All traffic violations necessitate some kind of 
court action. Judges functioning under the same 
traffic laws frequently, and in good faith, arrive at 
different and varying conclusions. They encounter 
difficulty with laws which are ambiguous and poorly 
drafted. Add to this the crazy quilt pattern of ju- 
dicial determinations which are the natural conse- 
quence of variations in text used in laws of neigh- 
boring states, ostensibly seeking the same expedi- 
tious movement of motor vehicles with safety. It is 
readily apparent that the quality of laws regulating 


among trafic en- 
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Traffic Court Judges and Prosecutors Conferences 
American Bar 


Association 


trafic has a direct bearing upon the quality of j jus- 
tice administered from day to day by the nation’s 
traffic courts—the courts most familiar to the ordi- 
nary citizen, who has few if any other contacts with 
the processes of trial courts. 

To the extent that non-uniform traffic laws con. 
tribute to dissatisfaction with the operation of 
trafhc courts, just so long will these courts be ham- 
pered in performing their public obligations. 


a the necessity for meeting the de- 
mands of the motorist for more uniform handling 
of traffic cases, in spite of existing variations in the 
basic motor vehicle laws, judges and prosecutors of 
trafhe courts have taken the lead in encouraging the 
American Bar Association and the Traffic Institute 
of Northwestern University to conduct regional, 
week-long conferences. These are held in coopera- 
tion with the law schools of New York University, 
Northwestern University, the University of Cali- 
fornia, and Tulane University. Among other things, 
adequate opportunity is afforded to learn more 
about the Uniform Vehicle Code and the Model 
Traffic Ordinance. Many participants have returned 
home imbued with a desire to assist in the move- 
ment for uniformity—state by state, city within 
state, and between cities in the same state. 

The advantages of uniformity are readily appar- 
ent. Everyone is for uniformity in precise ‘ly the same 
manner that all are opposed to sin. Consequently 
what is everybody's concern until quite re- 
cently, the particular responsibility of no one in- 
dividual or group. 

The President’s Highway Safety Conference of 
1946, together with its counterparts in 1947 and 
1948, remedied this situation and fixed definite 
responsibilities upon state government. The 1946 
Committee on Laws and Ordinances, led by Hon. 
Owen J. Roberts, former Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court, recommended, among other 
things, the following: 


was, 


That the conference recommend to the Council of 
State Governments and its committees on interstate co- 
operation and to the legislatures in the several States the 
following method of legislative procedure in revision of 
State traffic laws: 
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Uniform Traffic Laws 


A. It is suggested that each of the legislatures, by reso- 
lution, authorize the appointment by its presiding officer 
of a special committee on motor vehicle legislation to 
function, either during the regular legislative session, or 
preferably between regular sessions, for the purpose of 
making a careful and detailed comparison of the State 
vehicle laws with the Uniform Motor Vehicle Code, and 
to determine and to recommend such changes in the 
State vehicle laws as may be necessary to conform with 
the Uniform Vehicle Code. 

B. That such legislative resolution authorize and direct 
the special legislative committee on motor vehicles to 
appoint an advisory committee on motor-vehicle legisla- 
tion to consist of representatives of State and municipal 
departments concerned with motor-vehicle transporta- 
tion, and representatives of unofficial agencies, such as 
motor car dealers, commercial vehicle associations, in- 
surance companies, automobile finance companies, safety 
councils, labor associations, representatives of agricul- 
ture, motor clubs, chambers of commerce, and other 
suitable organizations to advise, cooperate with and assist 
the legislative committee. 


Partly from acceptance of this recommendation 
and partly from the normal desire for information 
on how much a state departs from uniformity, thir- 
teen states have undertaken to prepare these com- 
parative analyses. Louis R. Morony, director of the 
Uniform Laws Division of the Automotive Safety 
Foundation, has rendered capable, conscientious, 
and experienced services to a number of these states. 
Many of the organizations represented in the Na- 
tional Committee on Uniform Traffic Laws and 
Ordinances have contributed to the movement. Re- 
cently the State Officials’ National Highway Safety 
Committee selected the subject of uniform. traffic 
laws as part of its “A Job for the State in '48” pro- 
gram. It is its plan to foster a review and com- 
parison of state laws and local ordinances with the 
Uniform Vehicle Code and the Model Traffic Ordi- 
nances. 

Several factual inventories will be ready by the 
time the 1949 legislatures convene. Ample time will 
be afforded to consider thoroughly the proposals 
for amendment. It is certain that many gains will 
be recorded for uniformity. 


Phen ers of traffic safety will be gratified to know 
that their efforts of a quarter of a century ago— 
commencing with the first National Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety held in 1924—are to re- 


ceive renewed attention by lawmaking bodies of. 


several states. Representatives from each of the 
forty-cight states were present at this early meeting. 
There was unanimous agreement on the importance 
of working for appropriate traffic laws to govern the 
movement of vehicles and to set minimum standards 
for equipment performance. A committee on uni- 
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form traffic laws was formed and, together with the 
National Conference of Commissioners of Uniform 
State Laws, it drafted a Uniform Code during the 
ensuing two years. 

The 1926 National Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety thoroughly debated the proposals. 
After revisions were made, it adopted the first code 
to regulate motor vehicles. A model was available 
for all states to consider if they were interested in 
eliminating the conflicting and confusing mass of 
motor vehicle regulations which threatened to ham- 
per efficient use of such vehicles and let them be- 
come a menace to public safety. 

The committee, with some additions and neces- 
sary changes in personnel, has continued in exist- 
ence throughout the intervening years. Revisions in 
the Uniform Vehicle Code were made in 1930, 1934, 
1938, 1944, and again this year. This code, by agree- 
ment of all authorities, cannot remain rigid or 
fixed. It must be responsive to changing conditions, 
following the dictates of experience and molded to 
fit practicality rather than abstract theory. 

‘Through this process of evolution, the code repre- 
sents a compromise of many conflicting viewpoints 
—compromise in the interest of the public seeking a 
nation of competent, well-informed, responsible 
drivers. It embodies the best views brought forth 
by state and local officials, judges, prosecutors, 
enforcement officers, transportation experts, 
trafic engineers, safety organizations, automobile 
clubs, chambers of commerce, educators, and many 
others. 


= Uniform Code now consists of five acts di- 
vided in such manner as to cover certain phases of 
regulation in their entirety. The several acts are 
entitled: 


Act I—Uniform Motor Vehicle Administration, Regis- 
tration, Certificate of Title and Antitheft Act. 

Act Il—Uniform Motor Vehicle Operators’ and Chauf- 
feurs’ License Act. 

Act I11—Uniform Motor Vehicle Civil Liability Act. 

Act IV—Uniform Motor Vehicle Safety Responsibility 
Act. 

Act V—Uniform Act Regulating Traffic on Highways. 


It is difficult to state with exactness just how 
much of each act has been adopted, and this diffi- 
culty will continue to plague proponents until each 
state has made a comparative analysis of the provi- 
sions of its own motor vehicle laws with the Uni- 
form Code provisions. Prior to the 1947 legislative 
year, Act I had been adopted by fourteen states, 
Act II by twenty-one, Act IV by nineteen, and Act 
V by twenty-one. Thirteen other states included 
portions of one or more acts of this code in their 
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motor vehicle legislation, and six states have not 
conformed to the uniform vehicle code. 

The record as it stands, according to the report 
of the Committee on Laws and Ordinances of the 
1948 President’s Highway Safety Conference, is as 
follows: 


Act I—A certificate of title law is present in all but 
eighteen states. 

Act II—Forty-seven states and the District of Colum- 
bia have a driver's license law. The forty-eighth state is 
expected to enact such legislation next year. Sixteen 
states strengthened their law and seven improved on 
this act by providing for driver training or the com- 
pulsory reporting of epilepsy of operators to the motor 
vehicle department. 

Act I1Il—The provision providing for the service of 
process on non-resident operators has been adopted in 
forty-seven states and the District of Columbia. The 
other three parts of Act III fix the responsibility of pub- 
lic agencies operating their own vehicles, set up the lia- 
bility of owners of for-rent vehicles, and recognize the 
doctrine of imputed negligence. 

Act IV—Thirty-eight states and the District of Colum- 
bia have a safety financial responsibility law, leaving ten 
states without the benefits of this legislation. 

Act V—One state adopted Act V almost in its entirety; 
five passed extensive amendments so as to conform more 
closely to the model; fifteen other states adopted amend- 
ments calculated to improve one or more provisions re- 
ferred to as rules of the road. 


The last President's Conference also reported that 
many states were giving closer attention to the 
problem of uniformity within their boundaries. 
Some of these maintain a file of all municipal traffic 
ordinances and their amendments; others have 
adopted the model ordinance to meet changes re- 
quired by the state constitution, and thirteen states 
reported joint studies under way for comparing ex- 
isting ordinances with the model. While the above 
outline indicates progress of a substantial nature, it 
nevertheless leaves much to be desired and justifies 
Dean Harno’s criticism. The job ahead, it must be 
repeated, cannot be done properly without the rec- 
ommended comparison, involving section by sec- 
tion, paragraph by paragraph analysis of existing 
state legislation with the uniform Only 
through this tedious process is it possible to know 
how much the laws vary from the uniform vehicle 
code. 


code. 


} * is desirable that the several states, in revising 
their vehicle laws, adopt the uniform vehicle code 
arrangement in sequence of subject matter as dealt 
with in successive articles and sections, in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the President's 
Conference. This will facilitate future revisions re- 
quired to keep abreast of the problem. If the code 
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arrangement is followed, then revisions can be di- 
rected to each subject matter needing attention, 
For instance, the rules of the road are found in 
Act V, which is divided into twenty-one Articles: 
I—Words and Phrases Defined; Il1—Obedience To 
and Effect of Traffic Laws; I11—Traffic Signs, Sig- 
nals and Markings; IV—Accidents; V—Negligent 
Homicide, Driving While Intoxicated, and Reckless 
Driving; VI—Speed Restrictions; VII—Driving on 
Right Side of Roadway—Overtaking and Passing, 
etc.; VIII—Turning and Starting and Signals on 
Stopping and Turning; IX—Right-of-Way; X— 
Pedestrians’ Rights and Duties; XI—Operation of 
Bicycles and Play Vehicles; XII]—Street Cars and 
Safety Zones; XIII—Special Stops Required; XIV— 
Stopping, Standing and Parking; XV—Miscellane- 
ous Rules; XVI—Equipment; XVII—Inspection of 
Vehicles; XVIII—Size, Weight and Load; XIX— 
Penalties and Disposition of Fines and Forfeitures; 
XX—Parties, Procedure Upon Arrest, and Reports 
in Criminal Cases; and XXI—Effect of and Short 
Title of Act. 

By following that arrangement, current revisions 
of the uniform vehicle code can be integrated into 
such uniform legislation as has been enacted in the 
past. 


RECENT? revisions attacked the problems cre- 
ated by the increasing use of motor scooters and 
power cycles. Eight sections of the act had to be 
amended and two new sections had to be added to 
cope adequately with this well-known threat to 
safety. 

The authorized emergency vehicles section was 
improved and an important exception made in be- 
half of police vehicles. The provision on overtak- 
ing and passing school buses was revised and a note 
added indicating the desirability of having every 
school bus equipped with flashing red lights and 
semaphore signals. Numerous provisions pertaining 
to lights and lamps were changed to conform to the 
latest improvements in this type of equipment. 
Safety glass requirements were clarified. 

The all-important provisions dealing with the 
size, weight, height, and length for commercial fleet 
vehicles were adopted. Three new sections dealing 
with quadruplicate traffic citations were added to 
the act in the hope of preventing such “ticket fix- 
ing” as still exists. Definitions of a “roadway,” “busi- 
ness district,” “Stop,” “Stopping,” “Standing,” and 


“Park” were improved. Better provisions for report- 
ing accidents were included. A special speed limit 
for vehicles with solid rubber or cushion tires was 
inserted. Provisions providing for hand and arm or 
signal device were clarified. 

(Continued on Page 255) 
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Budgeting in a Democracy 


By Howarp A. KENYON 


Budget Officer of Rhode Island 


ESPONSIBILITY in government is recognized 
as an essential requirement for the proper 
functioning of a democracy. Government of, 

for, and by the people must be subject to the con- 
trol of the people, and they have the right to sit in 
judgment on the efficiency and fairness of the gov- 
ernment’s administration. 

Among the ordinary functions of government, 
none is more important than the raising and ex- 
pending of public revenues. Public finance directly 
affects the social and economic life of all. Conse- 
quently, responsibility is demanded in this field of 
activity. Those who transact the public business 
must be held responsible for what they do. Such 
responsibility cannot be fixed unless the people 
know what its servants have done, are doing, and 
what they propose to do. 

The budget is the modern means by which a 
definite business and financial plan is established 
for the proper execution of the functions of govern- 
ment. It brings into the light of day the course to 
be followed by administrative officials, it determines 
the amount to be spent for public services, and it 
provides for proper control of the expenditure of 
public funds. The budget is a public record. It is 
the plan and specifications of operations. It fixes 
responsibility, and through it the people may sit in 
judgment on the conduct of their government. 

Rhode Island has adopted the executive type of 
budget for the state government. The governor is 
required annually to submit to the General Assem- 
bly a budget setting forth in detail an estimate of 
expected revenue from all sources and the pro- 
posed expenditures for the next fiscal year. In the 
event that estimated revenue to be derived under 
existing statutes is insufficient to meet proposed ex- 
penditures, the governor shall make recommenda- 
tion for such new taxes, loans, or other appropriate 
action as will result in a balanced budget. 

Upon submission of the budget the governor is 
also directed to present an appropriation bill and 
such other bills as may be appropriate for the pur- 
pose of carrying into effect his budgetary proposals. 
It then becomes the duty of the General Assembly 
to take under consideration the financial program 
as proposed by the governor. The assembly is not, 
however, limited in any respect in its control over 
the state’s finances. It may make appropriations ex- 
ceeding or less than the amounts recommended, and 
it may or may not pass other budgetary bills, 
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whether or not proposed by the governor. If the 
assembly, however, appropriates funds in excess of 
the estimated revenue, it is then required to enact 
legislation for the purpose of providing such addi- 
tional revenue as may be required to meet the ap- 
propriations. Our budgetary procedure is estab- 
lished for the purpose of providing a balanced 
budget annually, and, if the plan is adhered to and 
the estimated revenues are not over-stated, this ob- 
jective will be attained. 


Pacucn the budget is initiated by the chief ex- 
ecutive and is primarily his responsibility, it is ob- 
vious that the duty of collecting and ascertaining all 
the data and information necessary for its prepara- 
tion, and supervising and controlling the plan after 
it becomes operative, should not and cannot be per- 
formed by him personally. Therefore the assembly 
has provided that the budget officer in the depart- 
ment of finance shall, under the supervision of the 
governor, perform these duties; he is required to 
prepare the budget, assembling, correlating, and 
revising the estimates of revenue and the requests 
for appropriations of the various state departments. 
On or before the first day of October in each year, 
the head of each department, not including the 
General Assembly and the judiciary, must assemble, 
correlate, and revise, with power to increase or de- 
crease, the requests for appropriations made to him 
by the heads of all divisions and agencies within his 
department; after such revision he shall prepare an 
itemized estimate of the amounts required to meet 
the financial needs of his department, including a 
statement in detail of all funds for which a general 
or special appropriation is desired. These estimates 
shall be in such form and with such explanation 
as the budget officer may require, and they shall 
be submitted to the governor through the budget 
officer. 

The staff of the budget office comprises the 
budget officer, a budget examiner who acts as his 
assistant, an engineering budget examiner who is 
charged with determining the needs for all equip- 
ment, materials and supplies and who must by law 
approve or disapprove all requisitions in excess of 
$300; a personnel budget examiner who checks and 
examines all personnel requirements and who gives 
financial approval or disapproval to all personnel 
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actions; together with other necessary assistants. All 
acts of the examiners are subject to final approval 
by the budget officer. 

For the purpose of expediting preparation of the 
budget, the budget officer in his own office has or- 
ganized a budget committee. It consists of the four 
officials just named, together with the purchasing 
agent, the controller, and the chief of research, all 
of whom are division heads in the department of 
finance. All requests for appropriations presented 
to the budget division are classified as to object and 
then distributed to the members of the committee 
for study and review. Preliminary meetings of the 
committee are held to determine whether or not any 
additional information is required from any depart- 
ment or agency, prior to the formal hearing. 


Fe AND complete hearings on the requests for 
appropriations were first held in 1942 for all de- 
partment and agency heads, together with such di- 
vision heads or assistants as they selected. The op- 
portunity thus afforded to demonstrate more ade- 
quately or to emphasize certain features of their 
presentation was cordially received by all con- 
cerned, and as a result the appeals previously made 
to the finance committees of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate for funds in addition to 
the amounts recommended in the budget were re- 
duced to a minimum. These hearings proved to be 
of such value that subsequently the chairmen of 
the finance committees of the Senate and House 
were invited to attend. Both chairmen accepted the 
invitation and attended with regularity, finding the 
procedure definitely more informative than the 
previous practice of calling department or agency 
heads before their committees as occasion required 
in their consideration of the appropriation bill. 
Following the end of hostilities, our state was con- 
fronted with relatively large increased revenue re- 
quirements at both the state and local levels. Rhode 
Island, unlike some other states, had not been op- 
erating under a revenue structure which permitted 
the accumulation of large surpluses during the war. 
As a consequence, a major revision of the revenue 
structure became necessary and was enacted after 
considerable effort at the January, 1947, session of 
the General Assembly. It appeared that progress of 
the enactment was hindered greatly by the fact that 
too few people, and especially too few legislators, 
had an adequate understanding of the underlying 
needs which made such a program necessary. 
Recognizing this lack of information, the gover- 
nor in the early fall of 1947 authorized the budget 
officer to invite all members of the assembly to at- 
tend and participate in the hearings before the 
budget committee on the appropriation requests 


submitted, and also to invite representatives of the 
public press to attend. This procedure was followed, 
with the result that there was made available to all 
legislators, and to the people through the press, 
substantially all the data and information upon 
which the governor's financial plan was developed. 

The invitations were accompanied by schedules 
of the hearings, indicating the time and place and 
the sub-division to be heard. The hearings were 
conducted at all times with the view of obtaining 
all necessary and pertinent information and of es. 
tablishing a complete record of requirements and 
trends by comparing the pending requests for the 
next fiscal year with amounts available for the cur- 
rent year and with amounts expended in the last 
fiscal year for the same purpose and object. Presen- 
tation was made for the complete overall problem; 
then by department or agency totals as each first 
appeared; then by each sub-division as it was sched- 
uled for hearings. The extent of the inquiry in any 
particular case was governed by the size and char- 
acter of the item being considered, but in all cases 
the amounts for personal services, operating sup- 
plies and expenses, capital outlay, and all special 
items were presented for the record. 


‘i BUDGET committee is so organized that each 
member is primarily responsible for the presenta- 
tion and consideration of certain items. The budget 
officer serves as chairman and at the first meeting 
presents the problem in total for all departments 
and agencies by comparing the total requests re- 
ceived with similar requests for the current year, 
appropriations for the current year, and expendi- 
tures for the last completed year, together with es- 
timates of revenue for the succeeding year in com- 
parison with estimates for the current year and ac- 
tual receipts for the last completed year. Subse- 
quently, similar comparisons are made for each de- 
partment when its representatives first appear, and 
for each sub-division as its hearing opens. 

The personnel budget examiner makes similar 
comparisons in detail and conducts the hearing spe- 
cifically on personal services. In addition to the 
dollar comparison, he demonstrates the number 
and character of positions involved, with particular 
attention directed to reque sts for new positions and, 
freque ntly, to the necessity for continuing certain 
existing positions. Operating supplies and expenses 
are considered under the major sub-headings of 
(1) general and office expense, (2) printing, bind- 
ing and advertising, (3) travel, (4) automotive mile- 
age expense, (5) repairs, (6) equipment-replace- 
ments, (7) rentals, (8) food, (g) fuel, (10) light, 
heat, power and water, (11) clothing and clothing 


(Continued on Page 256) 
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Legislative Reference in Wisconsin 
(Continued from Page 243) 


‘be of state-wide interest by the time the legislature 
‘convenes. At present, among other subjects, there 
is widespread interest in election law reform and 
‘revision. Material is being collected on this topic. 
In that connection the Legislative Council is pre- 
paring a report on the state’s corrupt practices act. 

Another library service which has proved helpful 
is the compilation every biennium of a Summary of 
ithe Action of the Legislature on Some of the More 
|Important Questions Coming Before It. This pub- 
lication appears some time in the fall, after the sine 
die adjournment of the regular session of the legis- 
Jature. The Summary lists the laws by subjects, giv- 
ing a brief explanation of each, and also lists the 
bills in each heading which failed of passage. The 
preface gives pertinent statistics regarding the legis- 
lature and legislation. Copies of the Summary are 
available upon request while the supply lasts. 

An article on the Legislative Reference Library 
would. not be complete without some allusion to its 
growth from the beginning to its present stature. 

Legislative reference work in Wisconsin was be- 
gun by passage of a more or less obscure section in 
alaw relating to the duties of the Free Library Com- 
mission. Its passage was occasioned by the fact that 
the Wisconsin Historical Society Library had been 
moved in 1901 from the capitol to its own building 
near the university campus. The Historical Society 
|Library had been of great assistance to the legis- 
lators. With this source of informational and ref- 
erence aid removed a mile away, it occurred to 
Frank A. Hutchins, then secretary of the Free Li- 
brary Commission, that the legislature should have 
asmall reference collection close at hand, and that 
the commission should supply this want. It seems 
appropriate that the original bill providing for this 
library should have been introduced by Senator 
James H. Stout. Senator Stout was vitally inter- 
ested in education and in libraries, having been one 
of the pioneers in the traveling library movement. 
He had also been chairman of the Free Library 
Commission and president of the Wisconsin Library 
Association. Provision was made, therefore, for a 
small “working library” to be set up in the capitol 


for the convenience of legislators during the sessions. 


The man who overcame the customary inertia 
and indifference to the innovation was a young 
lrishman, Charles McCarthy, who was mentioned 
earlier in connection with the bill drafting function 
of the library. McCarthy was a student just fresh 
out of college. He had taken undergraduate work 
at Brown University and came to the University of 
Wisconsin to secure an advanced degree in history. 
He was hired in 1901 as a document cataloguer to 
assemble materials which would be of use to the 
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legislators. It would be interesting to speculate on 
what the development of the legislative reference 
idea would have been without the dynamic and 
motivating personality of Charles McCarthy. What- 
ever the view, the fact that the library stands today 
on the principles set up by Dr. McCarthy is monu- 
ment enough to his foresight and political wisdom. 

The first appropriation of $1,500 not only cov- 
ered the legislative reference functions but also 
some other duties of the Free Library Commission. 
Since 1905, when the appropriation was $4,500, the 
amount of funds for the Library has been specifi- 
cally provided for in the statutes. The appropria- 
tion for the 1947-49 biennium totals $87,700, with 
$37,100 for the non-session year of 1947-48, and 
$50,600 for the session year of 1948-49. An annual 
appropriation of $1,500 is made to finance the bien- 
nial preparation of copy for the Blue Book, which 
has been edited by the library since 1931. 

Although it now enjoys a high degree of per- 
manence, there was a period in the library’s early 
life when the future did not look very bright. Dur- 
ing the period from 1907 to 1915 Wisconsin was the 
pioneer in many fields of progressive legislation. 
The Reference Library, under Dr. McCarthy, was 
accorded due credit for its part in this development. 
Some, however, felt that it was a place where legis- 
lation was being initiated, not drafted. This led to 
the epithet of “bill factory” by Emanuel L. Philipp, 
who made the library an issue in the gubernatorial 
election in the fall of 1914. Governor Philipp, for- 
tunately, changed his mind and thereafter became a 
fast friend of Dr. McCarthy and the library. 

Dr. McCarthy died in 1921, and was succeeded in 
1922 by Edwin E. Witte, who served until 1933. The 
writer has served as chief since 1933. Professor Witte 
is now on the faculty of the University of Wisconsin 
in the department of economics. He has at different 
times served on presidential boards and is an 
authority on labor relations and federal social 
security legislation. 

This article has only scratched the surface of what 
could be said about the library, but it will perhaps 
be sufficient to encourage those states not having a 
similar institution to investigate the feasibility of 


-setting up such an agency or re-examining their 


present functions. 

A summary of the library’s accomplishments may 
be expressed in the words of Helen Matheson, writ- 
ing in the Wisconsin State Journal of December 28, 
1947: “People like Theodore Roosevelt, Robert La 
Follette, Sr., justices of the state supreme court, and 
authorities on government, law and libraries have 
declared that the library (Legislative Reference Li- 
brary) deserves a healthy share of the credit for Wis- 
consin’s pioneering legislation; its remarkably clear 
statutes; and the fact that relatively few of its laws 
are overturned in the courts.” 
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Reorganization in New Jersey 


(Continued from Page 247) 
of health. Consolidated within the department are the 
State Board of Barber Examiners, the Department and 
Board of Beauty Culture Control, and the State Crippled 
Children’s Commission. 


9. Department of Civil Service 

The existing Civil Service Commission is designated 
as the head of this new department. Each governor will 
select from among the civil service commissioners one to 
serve at the governor's pleasure as president of the com- 
mission. In him will be vested all executive functions, 
powers, and duties of the commission. He will exercise 
general supervision over all activities carried on under 
the civil service laws, and will be the request officer of 
the department. 


10. State Department of Education 

As indicated above, the bill relating to this depart- 
ment was laid over for action at the next legislative ses- 
sion. The measure would constitute the State Depart- 
ment of Education, as reorganized in 1945, one of the 
principal departments. The State Board of Education, 
with policy-making functions, would be designated the 
head of this department and the commissioner of educa- 
tion would be continued as the chief executive and ad- 
ministrative officer of the department. He would have 
general charge and supervision of all work of the depart- 
ment and would be its appointing authority. In addi- 
tion to its existing functions, the board would be re- 
quired to prescribe rules and regulations governing the 
granting of licenses to operate or conduct schools of 
beauty culture, to teach this subject, and to use or main- 
tain premises for its teaching. Differences which have 
arisen with respect to this bill relate to the method of 
appointment and the term of office of the commissioner. 
The bill provides for appointment by the governor, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, to serve during the 
term of the governor appointing him and until his suc- 
cessor is appointed. Certain recommendations made at 
the public hearing on the bill called for appointment of 
the commissioner by the Board of Education, to serve at 
the pleasure of the board, while others supported the 
provisions included in the bill. 


ll. State Department of Defense 

The functions of the Adjutant-General’s Department, 
of the adjutant-general, of the Quartermaster-General’s 
Department, of the quartermaster-general, and of the 
State Military Board were transferred to this new prin- 
cipal department, to be headed by a chief of staff. Under 
the direction of the governor, he will administer all 
work of the new department and coordinate its activities. 


12. Department of Public Utilities 

The Board otf Public Utility Commissioners is desig- 
nated the head of this new department. Each governor 
will be authorized to select one member of the board to 
serve as its president, at the governor's pleasure. The 
president will be presiding officer of the board and chief 
administrative officer of the department. 


State Government 


13. Department of State 

The agencies consolidated within this principal de. 
partment are office of secretary of state, office of state 
athletic commissioner, and Board of State Canvassers, 

Responsibility for effective performance of the depart. 
ment’s work is imposed on its head, the secretary of state, 
and in him is vested the administrative authority essen. 
tial to this responsibility. 


14. Department of Conservation and Economic 
Development 

Integrated within this principal department are the 
functions of all major state agencies concerned with con- 
servation, protection, and development of natural re. 
sources; with physical and economic planning and devel. 
opment; and with effective reintegration of New Jersey's 
war veterans into civilian life. The agencies whose func. 
tions will be integrated within this new department, to 
be headed by a single commissioner, are the recently re. 
organized Department of Conservation, with its Division 
of Forestry, Geology, Parks and Historic Sites, Division 
of Navigation, Division of Water Policy and Supply, Di- 
vision of Fish and Game, and Division of Shell Fisheries: 
the reorganized Department of Economic Development, 
with its Division of Planning and Engineering, Division 
of Veterans’ Services, and Division of Commerce and 
Municipal Aid; the Veterans Loan Authority, Public 
Housing and Development Authority, State Department 
of Aviation, the several harbor masters, the port wardens, 
the commissioners of pilotage, and the State Soil Con- 
servation Committee. 


I should like to touch briefly upon citizen partici- 
pation in the affairs of the executive branch of the 
state government. New Jersey has built up a fine 
tradition of citizen participation in the executive 
branch, devoted to the consideration of policies. In 
line with sound administrative reorganization pol- 
icy, the reorganization program in New Jersey, in 
the main, authorizes such citizen participation in 
boards or councils within departments with either 
quasi-legislative, quasi-judicial, or advisory func 
tions. For example, the Public Health Council is 
given certain quasi-legislative authority with respect 
to enactment of a state sanitary code; the Fish and 
Game Council in the Department of Conservation 
and Economic Development is also given such au- 
thority with respect to enactment of a fish and game 
code. The Water Policy and Supply Council is given 
quasi-judicial authority with respect to hearing ap- 
plications for diversion of sub-surface waters. Other 
councils, such as the Employment Security Council 
in the Department of Labor and Industry, the Plan- 
ning and Development Council in the Department 
of Conservation and Economic Development, and 
the Banking Advisory Board in the Department of 
Banking and Insurance, are invested with advisory 
functions. 

An integral phase of the administrative reorgani- 
zation program is the proposed Administrative Pro- 
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Administrative Reorganization in New Jersey 


cedure Act. Under it all administrative rules and 
regulations would be required to be filed with the 
secretary of state, to be compiled and published in 
a weekly register, and ultimately in an annual vol- 
ume to be known as the New Jersey Administrative 
Code. The bill would also require that all deter- 
minations rendered by administrative agencies be 
in the form of written opinions embodying reasons 
and that significant decisions be published in the 
weekly register. These decisions, together with all 
administrative rules and regulations, thus would be 
made fully available for public information. Those 
provisions constitute but one part of the bill. As 
stated by Governor Driscoll in his Annual Message 
to the legislature last January: “The next step is to 
make the procedure of our administrative agencies 
conform to accepted standards of fair and uniform 
administration according to the rule of law.” 

Accordingly, the bill (1) establishes methods for 
rulemaking and provides that interested parties 
shall have an opportunity to be heard with respect 
to proposed rules before they take effect; (2) author- 
izes interested persons to petition administrative 
agencies requesting the promulgation, amendment, 
or repeal of any rule; (3) provides for impartial 
hearings, before either the head of the agency or 
independent hearing commissioners to be selected 
by the president of the Civil Service Commission; 
and (4) contains comprehensive provisions for a 
single judicial review before the Appellate Division 
of the Superior Court, and defines the scope of that 
review. The bill's provisions thus would guard 
against abuse of administrative process by affording 
adequate notice of regulation, opportunity for 
hearing before an impartial examiner, and oppor- 
tunity for review without delay or undue expense. 

Like the Department of Education measure, this 
bill was laid over for further consideration at the 
next session of the legislature, additional time being 
needed for evaluating the possible effects of the 
proposed change in administrative procedure. 
Those of us who have followed the history of the 
Federal Administrative Procedure Act realize the 
technical difficulties and complexities involved. 

\s pointed out in the recent Progress Report of 
the Joint Legislative Committee and the Commis- 
sion on State Administrative Reorganization: 


The basic pattern underlying the overall structure rec- 
ommended is one of providing clear-cut responsibility. 
The chief executive officer of each of the departments 
will be directly responsible to the Governor for the 
efhcient, economical and businesslike operation of his de- 
partment. The Governor will thus be directly responsi- 
ble to the people of New Jersey. No longer will obscure 
and often contradictory authority make divided, indef- 
inite responsibility an excuse for unproductive and inefh- 
cient administration. A second principal feature incor- 
porated throughout the program is that of integrating 
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administrative activities and services along functional 
lines. Only in this way can expensive overlapping and 
duplication be eliminated. 

After most exhaustive consideration and discussion, 
the program is now presented as a suitable framework 
and workable means for the sound administration of the 
executive functions of the State Government, in keeping 
with the intent and spirit of the new Constitution. It 
has been designed to make possible the maximum effi- 
ciency of public service for each dollar of State revenue 
expended. With full utilization of the opportunities 
afforded for effective and responsible administration 
within each department and by each successive admin- 
istration, this program will result in a full realization of 
the objectives of many years of effort in behalf of effec- 
tive State administrative reorganization. 


Great credit and commendation are due to Gov- 
ernor Driscoll for the high standards which he set 
for implementing the mandate of the new constitu- 
tion, and for the unstinted time and effort which he 
devoted in assisting the legislature in its gigantic 
task. 

I am deeply confident that, as the remainder of 
the reorganization bills take effect on January 1, 
1949, our state will have an administrative structure 
second to none in combining the highest standards 
of progressive government with the practical, busi- 
nesslike application of political idealism. 


Uniform Trafic Laws 


(Continued from Page 250) 

With the exception of one amendment to Act II 
—which removed the exemption from obtaining a 
driver's license for a person driving or operating 
a road machine used in road repair or construction 
while going to or from such work—all the other 
amendments pertain to Act IV. This entire act was 
reviewed and redrafted to achieve a better arrange- 
ment of subject matter and to eliminate unneces- 
sary provisions. A few changes in substance were 
required. Posting security following an accident was 
changed so that it would not apply to any accident 
unless damage to the property of the driver or of any 
person is in excess of $100. The former provision 
set $50 as the dividing line. 

These revisions would necessitate action by every 
legislature meeting in 1949 in order to keep exist- 
ing acts in conformity with the latest and best 
thought on motor vehicle regulations. As stated by 
Senator Robert A. Taft in addressing the third an- 
nual District of Columbia Traffic Court Conference 
last June: “The codes are technically sound—they 
cannot be attacked on that basis. They are reason- 
able. They have proved to be workable wherever 
they are used. They permit exceptions when there 
is valid reason for exceptions. They are not the 
ideas of one person or group—they are the experi- 
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ence of many people, many groups, who have but 
one objective; to bring about workable and _ basic 
uniformity in the handling of a traffic problem that 
knows no state or local boundaries. It is good busi- 
ness and common sense to study these codes in good 
faith and to think of them in the light of providing 
easier and safer driving conditions for the people of 
your city, your county, your state. The attainment 
of uniformity in these codes is not a spectacular or 
glamorous job—it takes persistent plugging and a 
tactful approach. But only by making progress in 
each state, each county, each city and village, can 
we hope to attain uniformity in the way it should 
be attained—by voluntary state and local action. 
When that is done, our streets and highways will be 
safer because driving will be easier—and easier driv- 
ing means safer driving.” 

It should not be assumed, however, that enact- 
ment of this uniform legislation is the cure-all for 
the complexities facing a nation dependent, and 
daily becoming more so, on motor vehicle transpor- 
tation. That was recognized by the President's Con- 
ference in the following admonition: 


The enactment of the Uniform Vehicle Code and 
Model Ordinance in each State and municipality, re 
spectively, will not automatically result in uniform inter- 
pretation, application, or methods of enforcement. 

The numerous official agencies participating in this 
Conference should assume responsibility in their respec- 
tive fields for uniform administration, application, and 
enforcement of the regulations. We refer to the Ameri- 
can Association of Motor Vehicle Administrations and 
its responsibility in respect to uniform administrative 
procedures. We refer to the responsibility of the Public 
Roads Administration, the American Association of State 
Highway Officials and city trafic engineers in reference 
to uniform practices in the installation and operation of 
trafhc signs, signals, and markings. We refer to the re- 
sponsibility of the International Association of Chiels of 
Police, the superintendents of State highway patrols, and 
chiefs of police throughout the United States in develop- 
ing and maintaining uniformity of interpretation and 
application of the traffic regulations. 

The above organizations, in ofhcial conferences of their 
respective bodies, have approved and adopted uniform 
standards in various phases of trafhce administration and 
regulation. With the adoption of these standards and 
recommended uniform practices goes the responsibility 
that each State and municipality and the officials thereof 
must assume in making them effective in their respective 
jurisdictions. 

We wish to emphasize further that the American Bar 
Association, the Junior Bar Conference, and judicial 
councils in the several States, should assume responsi- 
bility for appropriate judicial procedures, including the 
principle of uniform penalties for like offenses. 


United action is required to obtain the full bene- 
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fits of uniform legislation—but first there must be 


uniform legislation. 


Budgeting in a Democracy 
(Continued from Page 252) 
materials, and (12) special supplies and expenses. 

The engineering budget examiner makes com- 
parisons in detail and conducts the hearing specifi- 
cally on items (4) automotive mileage, (5) repairs, 
(6) equipment-replacements, (g) fuel, and all capi- 
tal outlay requests. To the budget examiner similar 
items are assigned, such as (1) general and office ex- 
pense, (2) printing, binding, and advertising, (7) 
rentals, (11) clothing and clothing materials, and 
(12) special supplies and expenses. 

The chief of research is in charge of item (8) 
food, and assists in all phases, particularly in rela- 
tion to requests for repairs, replacements, and capi- 
tal outlay. The purchasing agent assists generally 
and is concerned especially with reviewing for ac- 
curacy all estimates of costs. The controller assists 
generally and is particularly charged with review- 
ing requests for travel, both in and out of the state. 

After the hearings, the budget committee pro- 
ceeds to consider all the material that has been pre- 
sented. The additional information developed at 
the hearings, the results of field trips and investiga- 
tions, and the statements made on the original re- 
quests are all carefully weighed. Thereupon the 
budget officer, assisted by the committee, proceeds 
to make final conclusions, and, when completed, the 
budget is presented to the governor for his review. 

With the exception of the finance committee 
chairmen, the legislators as a group did not attend 
the hearings with regularity. Some apparently se- 
lected certain agencies in which they had a particu- 
lar interest and attended the hearings fcr them. 
The press, however, gave complete coverage and de- 
voted a very considerable amount of space to re- 
porting the proceedings. In my opinion, the press 
accomplished a very creditable reporting assign- 
ment, on subjects at times rather technical. 

By reason of the press reports, usually front page 
news, there undoubtedly our 
citizens a lively interest in learning more about 
their state budget and the purposes to which their 
taxes were applied. 

Interest taken in the first year was sufficient to 
justify the procedure and to warrant its continu- 
ance. It appears certain that by reason of the pro- 
gram more legislators had a much broader view, 
and a more intelligent understanding of the state’s 
fiscal affairs, than ever before. 
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Washington Report 


Agriculture.—IThe Department of Agriculture in a re- 
cent report on general farm costs estimated that 1948 
production of farm equipment will exceed the 1947 
peak by 15 per cent. Most of the 1948 increase will be 
in production of tractors and tractor-machines. 

The 26th Annual Agricultural Outlook Conference of 
state and federal ofhcials was held at Washington in 
October. The officials were told that the prospect is tor 
a sustained volume ol agricultural production, in- 
creasing foreign Competition, moderately lower prices, 
costs at a high level, and lower net farm income in 1949. 
Into 1950, it was indicated, readjustments will continue 
toward more normal levels of production, recovery in 
foreign countries, and relaxed inflationary pressures in 
the domestic market. 


Defense Planning.— | wo important long-range reports 
are being prepared for publication. The National Se- 
curity Resources Board is drafting a comprehensive 
war powers bill, to be available immediately if needed. 
It will cover mobilization of manpower and industry, 
allocations, rationing, wage ceilings, and other broad 
subjects. \ plan for an over-all civil defense organi- 
zation has been prepared by the Ofhce of Civilian De- 
lense Planning. A bill on this subject will be included 
in the suggested State Legislative Program of the Coun 
cil of State Governments. 


State Government Statisties.— he Census Bureau has 
appointed an advisory committee to review critically 
the program of its governments division. his program 
provides the only source of data on a comparable na- 
tional basis of state tax collections, revenue, expendi- 
tures, debt, and employment. It is hoped that these very 
important basic statistical reports will be continued and 
perhaps improved to make them even more useful to 
state ofhicials. The Council of State Governments ts rep 
resented on the advisory committee. 


Displaced Persons.— Lhe first displaced persons are now 
reaching this country under the new law passed by the 
last Congress. By the first of the year it is expected that 
they will be arriving at a rate of about 8,000 a month. 
Under the law the governors specify the number of 
persons and types of skills which states will be able 
to accept. Applicants then will be approved for settle- 
ment only in accordance with a state’s ability to ac- 
cept them. A displaced person must be able to qualify 
under the immigration laws for admission as a perma- 
nent resident and must have a job and home waiting 
for him. In about half the states the governors have es- 
tablished statewide committees to coordinate activities of 
voluntary agencies in the states and to serve as a liaison 
with the federal commission. The committees are also 
making preliminary canvasses of home and employment 
opportunities. 


Labor Legislation.— The United States Department of 
Labor has recently republished a report prepared by 
the New York Department of Labor on “State Laws 
Regulating Labor Unions.” The report covers in con- 
siderable detail legislation restricting trade union ac- 
tivities enacted by the states up to December, 1947, and 
there are also brief comments on 1948 legislation. 

The United States Supreme Court in its fall term had 
on its docket a number of important labor relations 
cases. The constitutionality of the ‘Tennessee, Nebraska, 
North Carolina, and Arizona anti-closed shop laws were 
being challenged. 


Simplified Federal Buildings.—The Federal Works 
Agency announces that the design of future federal 
buildings will be greatly simplified to achieve eeonomy 
in construction and maintenance. Such innovations 
as removal of snow and ice from ramps by radiant heat, 
elimination of exterior steps, hollow metal and wood 
doors of new lightweight construction, resilient floor 
coverings, and flush wood or metal trim for windows 
and doors are among the new standards of the agency's 
public buildings administration. 

New materials for interior finishes will be used. Many 
for wall finishes, counter tops, desk tops, and wainscot- 
ing are plastic. Expensive carving and tooling of -ma 
sonry exteriors have been discarded for simple surfaces. 
Unnecessary ornament will be omitted, and cornices, 
window and door trim will be restrained and simple in 
the interest of beauty and economy. 


Highway Safety Progress.—Major General Philip B. 
Fleming, general chairman of the President’s Highway 
Safety Conference, recently reported on progress made. 
In 1946 approximately twelve persons died from trafhc 
accidents for each 100 million miles of travel. For 1947 
the trafhe fatality rate dropped to 8.6. The latest figures 
available indicate a rate below seven for the first half of 
i948. The declining rate, however, has not been 
uniform throughout the country, Last year nine states 
brought their death rate below seven, while in seven 
states the rate was eleven or higher. General Fleming 
said that in the field of laws and ordinances, where uni- 
formity is essential, sixteen states strengthened their 
driver's license acts last year and that today only one 
state is without such legislation. On the other hand, 
cighteen states still lack the basic certificate of title laws 
recommended under the Uniform Vehicle Code, and ten 
have no safety responsibility statutes. As for rules of the 
road, ‘the practice is one of accident-breeding confusion. 
Even in some twenty states which approached the recom- 
mendations of the Uniform Vehicle Code, it was indi- 
cated, there are a good many major departures from 
sound practice, including deviations in right of way 
rules. Day in and day out, Gen. Fleming said careful 
drivers are endangered by these “jurisdictional” hang- 
overs from the horse and buggy days. 
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